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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

VERS LIBRE AND METRICAL PROSE 

|T IS the fashion today to call everything 
which is without metre vers libre. Accord- 
ing to those who most use this term, vers 
libre fades imperceptibly into prose, and 
in some cases, indeed, to the lay mind, it 
actually is prose. The object of this article is to estab- 
lish a division in the spectrum of word-values, and to 
show how the extreme of prose at one end changes to 
the extreme of poetry at the other, through the grades 
of "metrical prose," and "vers libre." Unless we adopt 
Mallarme^s definition that "all prose which has style is 
poetry," we must recognize the fact that there are at 
least two steps between pure prose and pure poetry. 

The term vers libre originated in France, and was 
adopted to describe the revolt against the cut-and-dried 
rules of French versification. To a Frenchman of the 
classic tradition, almost all the poetry in the English 
language would be vers libre. In order to make this clear, 
let me state the principal rules of French classic verse. 
French is a language without accent, and the French 
"foot" is one sound or syllable. The classic French 
metre is the hexameter, so called although it consists of 
twelve feet. It has a marked caesura in the middle. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Other metres are used, but although they each contain 
the requisite number of feet, as do our English metres, 
the feet can often be discerned only by counting them, 
so little does the stress appear. Mute syllables are pro- 
nounced before a consonant, not before a vowel, which 
again adds a certain stilted and unreal effect. It is 
imperative that the rhymes should alternate masculine 
and feminine endings, feminine endings being those words 
which finish with a mute syllable. It will be seen at a 
glance how difficult it is to escape monotony with such 
firm and inelastic rules. 

The Frenchman, therefore, would consider all our verse 
vers libre, as it is so much freer, and permits of so much 
more change, than his. In trying to adopt his term we 
are led into a difficulty, because in endeavoring to be 
freer than we were, we often overstep and land in the 
division of metrical prose. 

Metrical prose existed long before the term vers libre 
came into use. But many people consider the two phrases 
interchangeable, the latter being merely more up to date. 
As a matter of fact they are not. The French them- 
selves have prose rythmee; it was this very prose which 
Mallarme referred to when he spoke of prose stylee, or 
styled prose. It is in metrical prose that he did much 
of his work, for he caught its true cadence as few writers 
have done. But, true to his belief that styled prose is 
poetry, he confined to that his use of free metres, and 
did not employ vers libre, practically all of his verse being 
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written in the classic hexameter. Take this passage 
from Frisson d'Hiver: 

Cette pendule de Saxe, qui retards et sonne treize heures parmi ses 
Aeurs et ses dieux, d. qui a-t-elle tie? Pense qu'elle est venue de Saxe 
par les tongues diligence's autrefois. 

Now as an example of vers libre, let us take the fol- ' 
lowing quotation from Fernand Gregh: 

Mais d. mon tour j'aurai connu le go&t chaud de la vie: 

J'aurai mire dans ma prunelle, 

Petite minute eblouie, 

Lfl grande lumiere eternelle; 

Mais j'aurai bonne joie au grand festin sacre; 

Que voudrais-je de plus? 

J'aurai vecu. 

Et je mourrai. 

It is not the presence of rhyme in the one and the 
absence of it in the other, which makes the real difference. 
It is what one of Poetry's contributors has called "the 
divisions of rhythmic wave lengths." I prefer to call 
these wave lengths simply curves. And I wish to show 
that it is the length and sharpness of the curve, which 
makes the difference between vers libre and metrical 
prose. 

The rhythm of prose is long and slightly curved, the 
rhythm of verse very much shorter, with a tendency to 
return back upon itself. For instance, this passage 
from Julius Caesar: 

Then none have I offended. I have done no more to Caesar than you 
shall do to Brutus. The question of his death is enrolled in the 
Capitol; his glory not extenuated, wherein he was worthy, nor 
his offences enforced, for which he suffered death. 
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The line of stress is long, and with no distinct harking 
back. On the other hand: 

Yankee Doodle came to town 

Riding on a pony; 
Stuck a feather in his hat 

And called it macaroni. 

Here the curve is short and choppy, and returns on 
itself by the rhymes. The desire to return upon itself 
is one of the most characteristic traits of verse. To that 
is due the rhyme, the refrain (so usual in folk-poetry), 
and all the meaningless words of repetition like fol-de- 
riddle-lol, and the French dondaine. When there is very 
little metre and no rhyme, as in much oriental poetry, 
the return is' effected by the repetition of certain words. 
So positive a characteristic of poetry is this, in all ages 
and in all countries, that the distinction between poetry 
and prose would seem to consist more in this quality of 
return, than in the lengths of the curve, or wave length. 
Sometimes the return is indicated more in idea than in 
absolute words, but in poetry it is always present in some 
form, to give the balance which produces the effect of 
music on the ear. 

Now as prose is a long curve with very little return, 
and poetry is a much shorter curve with a very sharp 
return; so metrical prose may be considered as a slightly 
more curved line than is usual in prose, with a return 
beginning to be felt, and vers libre as curving still more 
markedly, and the return becoming pronounced. 
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To cite an example from Walt Whitman : 

The migrating flock of wild geese alighting in autumn to refresh 
themselves, the body of the flock feed, the sentinels outside move 
around with erect heads watching, and are from time to time reliev'd 
by other sentinels — and I feeding and taking turns with the rest. 

This is metrical prose. The curve is very long, but 
the return is quite evident. 

On the other hand, Edward Carpenter in Towards 
Democracy has: 

I look upon my life as from afar: 

I hear its murmur, mark its changeful sheen, 

(As one who from a high cliff marks the waves 

He just now rode on), 

Beautiful, gleaming, shot with hues from heaven, 

With strange pale lustre — beautiful indeed, 

O God, from this great eminence of Death. 

which is distinctly vers libre. The curve is much shorter, 

and the return excessively marked. 

French and English are interestingly differentiated in 
the fact that it is easier to find examples of vers libre in 
French, and of metrical prose in English. The unaccented 
French language instantly becomes vers libre, when it 
departs from the props and stays of classic tradition; 
while in English the distinction between free verse and 
metrical prose is so slight that it requires a very delicate 
ear to detect the difference. The great poets of the 
nineteenth and preceding centuries contain no example, 
so far as I know. It is a modern metre, and must be 
sought among the moderns. 

Henri de Rignier is one of the greatest writers of vers 
libre. His Le Vase is a perfect example of the metre. 
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To quote a stanza in the middle of the poem: 

Le vase naissait dans la pierre faconnee. 

Svelte el pur il avait grandi 

Informe encore en sa sveltesse, 

Et j'attendis, 

Les mains oisives et inquietes, 

Pendant des jours, tournant la tete 

A gauche, d, droit, au moindre bruit, 

Sans plus polir la panse ou lever le marteau. 

L'eau 

Coulait de la fontaine comme haletante. 

Dans le silence 

J'entendais, un i un, aux arbres du verger, 

Les fruits tontber de branche en branche; 

Je respirais un parfum messager 

De fleurs lointaines sur le vent; 

Souvent, 

Je croyais qu'on avait parle has, 

Et, un jour que je rivals — ne dormant pas — 

J'entendis par deli les pres et la riviere 

Chanter des fl&les. . . 

Then there is an excellent example in English in Fiona 
Macleod's The Founts of Song: 

"Oh, Poet," said the Pine, 

"Thine 

Is that song, 

Not mine! 

I have known it, loved it, long! 

Nothing I know of what the wild winds cry 

Through dusk and storm and night, 

Or prophesy 

When tempests whirl us with their awful might. 

Only, I know that when 

The poet's voice is heard 

Among the woods 

The infinite pain from out the hearts of men 

Is sweeter than the voice of wave or branch or bird 

In these dumb solitudes." 
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In both these cases there is rhyme. And the French 
almost always rhyme their vers libre, even when it is 
written as plain prose. For instance, Paul Fort's Sur 
le Pont au Change: 

Sept heures vont sonner d, I'horloge du Palais. — L' Occident, sur Paris, 
est comme un lac d'or plein. Dans Vest nuageux gronde un orage 
incertain. L'air est chaud par bouffees, b\ peine Von respire. Et je 
songe d, Manon et deux fois je soupire. L'air est chaud par bouffees et 
berce Vodeur large de ces_ fleurs qu'on ecrase. . . On soupire en voyant 
de frais courants violets s'elirer sous les arches du Pont-Neuf qui 
poudroie sur le soleil mourant. — "Tu le sais, toi, Manon, si je t'aibien 
aim'eel" L'orage gronde au loin. L'air est chaud par bouffees. 

This is written as metrical prose, but on account of 
the constantly recurring rhyme it seems to be distinctly 
vers libre. 

A remarkable example of unrhymed vers libre is Remy 

de Gourmont's Litanies de la Rose: 

Fleur hypocrite, 
Fleur du silence. 
Rose couleur de cuivre, plus jrauduleuse que nos joies, rose 

couleur de cuivre, embaume-nous dans ies mensonges, 

fleur hypocrite, fleur du silence, — 

where the return is so happily got by the repetition of 
words. I am sorry that space forbids its quotation 
entire. 

One more example of metrical prose from The House 
of Usna, by Fiona Macleod: 

I am the voice of the House of Usna. I am the voice in the wind 
crying for ever and ever: "Kings shall lie in the dust: great princes shall 
be brought to shame; the champions of the mighty shall be as swords- 
men waving reeds, as spearmen spearing the grass, as men pursuing 
and wooing shadows!" 
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The question is so much a matter of ear, that it is 
only by examples that it can really be illustrated. But 
anyone who takes the trouble to read these quotations 
aloud and listen attentively will instantly feel the differ- 
ence between them, and detect the subtle and delicate 
gradations by which they fade into poetry at one end 
and prose at the other. Amy Lowell 

HOMAGE TO WILFRID BLUNT 

On Sunday, January 18th, a committee of poets — 
Messrs. W. B. Yeats, T. Sturge Moore, Frederic Man- 
ning, John Masefield, Victor Plarr, F. S. Flint, Richard 
Aldington and Ezra Pound — presented to Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt "in token of homage," a reliquary carved 
in Pentelican marble by the brilliant young sculptor 
Gaudier Brzeska, ornamented with a female nude re- 
cumbent and an inscription, "Homage to Wilfrid Blunt." 

Mr. Blunt is perhaps known in America rather for 

his various political martyrdoms than for his poems. 

His claims upon posterity would, however, be sufficiently 

established if he had written no more than the double 

sonnet With Esther: 

He who has once been happy is for aye 

Out of destruction's reach. His fortune then 

Holds nothing secret; and Eternity, 

Which is a mystery to other men, 

Has like a woman given him its joy. 

Time is his conquest. Life, if it should fret, 

Has paid him tribute. He can bear to die, 
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